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In the majority of cases, when the farmer sells his cotton in tlie 
seed lie hisos money, yet a lar^^e part of the crop is so marketed in 
many local markets. A much larger proportion of the total crop of 
cotton is sold in the seed in Missouri and Virginia than in any other 
States, while the largest number of bales so sold is in Oklahoma. Of 
the entire crop, 8.5 per cent, equaling 937,000 bales, was sold in the 
seed during 1915; and 8.6 per cent, equaling 1,203,000 bales, was 
sold in the seed during 1913. The percentage for 1914 was less than 
during these two years because much cotton was held by producers 
on account of the low prices resulting from the European war. 

In January, 1916, the U. S. Department of Agriculture estimated 
the number of bales of cotton sold in the seed in the several cotton- 
producing States. Table I is presented to show these estimates. 

Table I. — Amount of cotton sold in the seed during 1915. 



State. 


Percent- 
age sold 
in the 
seed. 


Total crop. 1 


Esti- 
mated 
amount 
sold in 
the seed. 


State. 


Percent- 
age sold 
in the 
seed. 


Total crop.i 


Esti- 
mated 
amount 
sold in 
the seed. 




Per cent. 
60 
11 

2 

2 
45 

4 

3 

4 


Bale.^. 
16, ;«7 
737, 3,M 
1,174.213 
1,9.37 , 730 
,55,3,M 
1,025,818 
926,609 
336, 813 


Bales. 
10,000 
81.000 
23.000 
39,000 
25,000 
41,000 
28,000 
13,000 


Texas 


Per cent.. 
6 
13 
40 
90 
37 


Bales. 
3,068,862 
789, 583 
296,222 
46,644 
622, 176 


Bales. 
184,000 
103,000 
118,000 
42,000 
230,000 


North Carolina 

South Carolina 

Georgia 


Missouri 


Florida 






Summary... 




8.5 


211,032,625 1 937,000 



1 Census Bureau figures. 2 Does not include 35,.t48 bales produced in States other than those shown. 

Note. — The facts set forth in this bulletin are based on personal interviews during May and Jtme of 
1916 withf armers, ginners, oil-mill men, and others in all the important sections where cotton is sold in 
the seed, and on a study of seed-cotton marketing made in Oklahoma during the 1913-14 season. See 
Creswell, Charles F.: Disadvantages of Selling Cotton in the Seed, U. S. Department of Agriculture Bul- 
letm375. 1916. 

This bulletin should be of interest to cotton producers, ginners, and buyers generally. 1 
60367°— Bull. 775—16 
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REASONS WHY COTTON IS SOLD IN THE SEED. 

In regions where cotton is sold in the seed, the producer is able 
to make a ready cash sale of any amount of unginned cotton that he 
may bring to the gin. In most markets, practically the only advan- 
tage accruing to the farmers as a class, however, is the saving of the 
time of men and teams which otherwise would be spent in awaiting 
their turns at the gins and in selling the baled lint cotton. 

In nearly every section where unginned cotton is sold to any 
considerable extent, oil miUs either own or control gins and buy seed 
cotton principally to secure the cotton seed. Such oil mills often 
encourage producers to seU their cotton in this way. 

In many communities where production is scanty, or where too 
little cotton is produced to allow the gins to run daily, cotton often 
is sold unginned. The custom started in this way in some sections 
and was not discontinued when the production became large enough 
to make custom ginning practicable. 

In Virginia and in the eastern part of North Carolina some cotton 
is sold and planted on a contract basis. The ginner enters into an 
agreement with the producer to buy the seed cotton produced on a 
specified area at a certain price per pound. This assures the farmer 
of a reasonable price for his cotton and the ginner of a certain amount 
of business during the approaching season. 

It is a somewhat general practice throughout the cotton belt for 
producers to sell their last pickings of less than bale lots in the seed. 
However, farmers often put their remnants together or buy sufficient 
seed cotton from other farmers to complete a bale rather than sell 
their cotton unginned. 

DISADVANTAGES OF SELLING COTTON IN THE SEED. 

The selling of cotton in the seed is subject to several uncertain 
factors, which result in many disadvantages to the producer. The 
percentages of lint, seed, and trash may be much greater in one load 
of seed cotton than in another, and the two loads may grade very 
differently. These great differences and the inability of either the 
producer or the ginner to determine accurately the grade or the per- 
centages of lint, seed, and trash in seed cotton result in dealing on a 
basis of averages, and the ginner naturally is careful to see that he 
secures his ginning charge and a profit and is protected against any 
losses which may arise from the variable elements involved. This 
method of deahng results in money losses to the cotton producer in 
the majority of cases and causes great variations in the prices which 
different individuals receive for cotton of the same quality and wide 
irregularities in prices received for cotton of different qualities. 

A ginner often buys on one day several times as many loads of 
seed cotton as he is able to gin during the day. This seed cotton 
usually is separated into about three grades, without regard to 
variety, character, or length of staple. It follows that the different 
varieties of seed as well as the different grades, characters, and lengths 
of lint produced in a community are mixed at the gin. Much of the 
gin-run seed is planted, causing a mixture of varieties and lengths 
of staple in the field. The mixing of grades and staples results in an 
absolute loss, from which no person gains. Such a condition, if not 
already detected, sooner or later will be discovered by discriminating 
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buyers and can not fail to reflect on the local market to the detri- 
ment of the producer. 

_ Selling cotton in the seed hinders improvement in quahty. It is 
difficult for the grower to obtain his own seed for planting and he is 
encouragctl to improve his product with the sole object of increasing 
the yield of seed cotton per acre. Grade and staple are so little con- 
sidered by the buyer of seed cotton that they frequently are treated 
with indifference by the grower and but Httle attention is given to 
the quality of the fiber. Where this method of selHng prevails, the 
better cotton when sold in the seed brings so small a premium that 
the grower is not encouraged to produce and bring to market superior 
seed cotton free from an excess of dirt, trash, and moisture. 

In those communities where most of the cotton is sold in the seed 
there is usually a restricted market for hnt cotton, as not enough 
cotton is sold in the bale to attract regular b'jyers. The bal(>s often 
are purchased from the ginner by large buyers, who sometimes buy 
on an average gin-run basis without grading the lot. This condition 
does not tend to eicourago keen competition and close discrimination 
as to grade and staple in the purchase of lint cotton. Therefore, the 
grower who desires to produce cotton of good quality and sell his lint 
and seed separately is placed at a disadvantage. 

The seller of lint cotton can compare the prices offered for his 
product with the prices being paid in large interior markets and at 
the ports, as published in the daily papers, and thus can ascertam 
whether he is receiving reasonable offers. On the other hand, the 
farmer who sells seed cotton does not know the price which his lint 
brings, and, therefore, can not check his offers against prices being 
paid for lint cotton in other markets. 

DIFFICULTY OF DETERMINING A JUST SEED-COTTON PRICE. 

The grades of hnt and the percentages of hnt, seed, and trash vary 
greatly in different loads of seed cotton.' The inability of the giimer 
or the producer to determine accurately these uncertain elements 
before ginning makes it impossible to figure a just price to be paid 
for each load. The best that can be done, under the circumstances, 
is to consider the current lint and seed prices and the average lint, 
seed, and trash contents of the entire community as a basis for reach- 
ing the price to be paid for mginned cotton. The ginner often offers 
a uniform price for practically all seed cotton with little regard for 
quality, although, if a load appears to be much worse than the aver- 
age in trash or moisture content, a lower price may be offered. In 
fixing the price the buyer naturally is careful to guard against any 
losses that may be incurred on account of the uncertainties involved 
and to figure safely his own profit. 

Many cases were found during a survey conducted in Oklahoma 
during the 1913-14 season where, in the same market, on the same 
day, the same price per hundred pounds was paid for aU unginned 
cotton, apparently with an utter disregard for quahty, the ginner 
probably expecting to overcome any losses on the poorer loads by 

^ ' jI??"" market during the same week the grade has ranged from below Good Ordinary to Strict 
Good Middling; the lint content has varied 11 per cent, the seed content 23 per cent, and the trash con- 
tent 22 per cent. Loads of the same variety of cotton often differ greatly in these respects on the same 
day. It Is seldom that two loads of cotton will he identical in grade and in Imt, seed and trash proportions 
m the same market on the same day. f f 
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gains on the better ones. The range in price paid for seed cotton on 
any one day was comparatively small, and many instances were fomid 
where the load containing the best lint brought the producer a lower 
price per pound for the lint than did the load which yielded the 
poorest lint. 

GINNED COTTON BRINGS HIGHEB PRICES THAN UNGINNED COTTON. 

On October 13, 1913, a farmer brought a load of seed cotton to a 
certain Oklahoma town where there was a market for both ginned 
and unginned cotton. He decided to sell his cotton in the seed and 
received a price of $3.50 per 100 pounds, amounting to $55.77 for the 
load. This load of seed cotton contained 30 per cent of lint, 64 per 
cent of seed, and 6 per cent of trash, and yielded lint of the grade of 
Strict Low Middling. If this lot of seed cotton had been custom 
ginned the farmer would have had 478 pounds of lint, on which would 



gross weight bale. He also would have had 1 ,020 pounds of cotton 
seed, which could have been sold for approximately $10.20. The 
ginner would have assessed a charge for ginning and wrapping of 
approximately $3.50.. Therefore, the producer received for his load 
of seed cotton the equal of $49.07 per 500-pound gross weight bale, 
or 9.81 cents per pound, for baled lint cotton. During the week and 
in the market where this load of seed cotton was sold information 
was obtained as to the sale of 12 bales of ginned cotton of the same 
grade, which brought an average price of $60.05 per bale, in addition 
to the amounts received by the producers for their cotton seed. It 
may be assumed, therefore, that in this case tlie decision of the 
farmer to sell his cotton unginned cost him approximately the differ- 
ence between $60.05 and $49.07, or $10.98 per bale. 

Another farmer sold for $55.77 a load of seed cotton which con- 
tained 30 per cent of lint and 68 per cent of seed. If this load had 
been ginned the farmer could have sold his seed for approximately 
$10.83. After allowing for the value of the seed and for the cost of 
ginning, the lint cotton, which graded Strict Good Middling, brought 
$48.44 per bale. Cotton of the same grade which had been ginned 
was selling at an average of $64.30. Therefore this farmer lost ap- 
proximately $15.86 by selling his cotton unginned. 

One producer who had his cotton ginned sold a bale of Middling 
for $66.25, while another producer who sold cotton unginned received 
only $49.90 per bale for lint of the same grade. A bale of Low Mid- 
dling was sold for $60, while a lot of the same grade was sold un- 
ginned at an equivalent of $37.80 per bale. A Low Middling bale 
brought $61.50, while a lot sold in the seed brought only $40.90 per 
bale for lint which graded Strict Low Middling. Three bales of 
Strict Low Middlilig brought the producers an average of $61.25, 
while 3 lots of the same grade which were sold in the seed brought 
the producers only $49.65 per bale for the lint. 

Producers in Oklahoma who sold cotton in the seed during the 
1913-14 season suffered as a result average losses on all grades of 
cotton as follows: Good Ordinary, $4.55; Strict Good Ordinary, 
$3.25; Low Middling, $1.75; Strict Low Middling, $3.60; Middling, 
$6.90; Strict Middling, $7.40; Good Middling, $7.60, and averaging 
$4.63 per bale for all the white grades. The producers lost during 
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each month average sums ranging from $3.85 per bale for October to 
$10.25 for Deceniber and averaging $6.06 per bale, including oflf- 
colored cotton as well as the white grades. Both seed-cotton and 
Mnt-cotton sales were studied in the same market during the same 
week in 14 instances. In one of these cases it was found that the 
producers gained an average of $3.55 per bale, but in the other 13 
cases average losses were sustained rangmg from $4.45 to $17.70 per 
bale and averaging $7.59 per bale for the 14 instances. 

It is apparent that seed-cotton selling is an uncertain proposition 
and usually results in losses on all grades to individual producers as 
well as to producers as a whole in any market where cotton is so sold. 

INCONSISTENCIES IN PRICES RECEIVED FOR THE LINT CONTENT OF 

SEED COTTON. 

When cotton is sold in the seed producers receive widely varying 
prices for the lint, on account of the various imcertain elements in- 
volved. In the same market on the same day one lot of cotton sold 
in the seed often brings from $5 to $10 per bale more for its lint con- 
tent than another lot of the same grade; a difference as great as 
$26.05 has been found. The lowest quality of lint that is sold in the 
seed on a given day often wiU bring more than the highest quality so 
sbld in the same market. Frequently the highest price paid m a mar- 
ket (that is, the price which figures out most for the lint) is for cot- 
ton of lower quality than that for which the lowest price is paid. 

In the course of an investigation conducted in Oklahoma during the 
season of 1913-14, 84 comparisons were made between prices received 
for loads of seed cotton sold in the same week at the same place. In 
34 cases the extreme irregularities in prices, quality considered, was 
more than $15 per bale; in 32 cases from $10 to $15; and in only 18 
cases was the difference less than $10, the smallest difference being 
95 cents per bale. 

On one day in a certain market, a bale of Strict Good Middling 
sold in the seed at 9.62 cents per pound of lint, while a bale below 
Good Ordinary sold for 10.10 cents per pound. According to New 
Orleans spot quotations, the Strict Good Middling was worth 3.38 
cents per pound more than the other bale but sold for 0.48 of a cent 
less, making a discrepancy between the prices received for the two 
lots of 3.86 cents per pound, or $19.30 per bale. On another day a 
bale of Good Middling sold in the seed for 7.55 cents per pound of lint 
whUo a bale below Good Ordinary sold for 8.37 cents per pound. Ac- 
cording to Now Orleans spot quotations the Good Middling was worth 
3.44 cents per pound more than the other bale, but sold for 0.82 of 
a cent less, making a discrepancy of 4.26 cents per pound, or $21.30 
per bale. Even the lower grade bale brought less than should have 
been received in accordance with spot quotations at New Orleans. 

These are only two of many illustrations that could be given to 
show the risk to which the producer who sells seed cotton is subject. 
He can not ascertain the grade or the percentages of lint, seed, and 
trash contained in the load, and may unknowingly sell high-grade 
cotton for loss money than other farmers are receiving for low-grade 
cotton. While the producer sometimes receives more money for in- 
dividual loads of low-grade cotton by soUing in the seed, in a majority 
of cases he loses on low-grade as well as on high-grade cotton. 
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PRICES RESULTING FROM DIFFERENT LINT PERCENTAGES. 

It is generally admitted tliat the percentages of lint can not be 
determined accurately before the cotton is ginned. Investigations 
have shown that there are wide differences in lint content between 
different loads sold in the same market on the same day, and that 
many inconsistencies in prices result from varying lint percentages. 
In order that the producer might have some means of estimating the 
extent to which his proceeds may be affected by variations in lint 
content, Tables II to VI (see pp. 7 and 8) have been prepared. The 
compilations have been made on the following basis: Ginning charge 
of $3.50, tare of 22 pounds per bale, trash content of 5 per cent, and 
gross-weight bale of 500 pounds. These amounts are not the same 
in all sections, but the tables will show approximate differences 
resulting from different percentages of lint. 

When it is desired to approximate the equivalent lint price that 
will result from a certain sale of seed cotton, the table should be 
selected which is figured on the cottonseed price nearest to the price 
of cotton seed at the time. In the table the seed-cotton price should 
be selected which is nearest to the price at which the sale is made. 
The lint prices resulting from different percentages of lint can then 
be estimated closely, provided the ginning charge is approximately 
$3.50 and the trash content approximately 5 per cent. 

For instance, by referring to Table II it will be seen that when 
cotton seed is worth $20 per ton the producer who sells for $4 per 
100 pounds a load of seed cotton Avhich yields only 27 per cent of 
Unt gets 12.95 cents per pound for the lint, while a load yielding 
35 per cent of lint will bring only 10.37 cents per pound of lint, a 
difference of $12.90 per bale. Under the same conditions a load of 
cotton yielding 32 per cent of lint will bring $1.50 per bale less for 
the lint than a load yielding 31 per cent of lint. By referring to 
Table III it will be seen that when cotton seed is worth $25 per ton 
and seed cotton is bringing $4 per 100 pounds, a load containing 35 
per cent of lint will bring $11.90 less per bale for the lint than another 
load containing 27 per cent of lint. Under the same conditions a 
load contaiaing 31 per cent of lint will bring $1.45 per bale more for 
the lint than a loaa containing 32 per cent of lint. 

Thus, it is shown that the uncertain element of lint percentage 
will cause great inconsistencies, quality considered, between prices 
received for cotton sold unginned. By selling his cotton in the seed 
the producer of seed cotton containing a high percentage of lint is 
likely to receive much less per pound for the lint in his product than 
the producer of seed cotton containing a low percentage of lint. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

The percentages of lint, seed, and trash, and the quality of lint 
vary greatly in different loads of seed cotton and it is impossible for 
the gmner or the producer to determine these elements accurately 
before ginning. These uncertain factors result in wide discrepancies 

in prices received by individual producers who sell cotton in the seed. 
Selling cotton in the seed also results in losses to producers as a class. 
At the same time it tends to lower the quality of cotton in those 
communities where this practice prevails. 
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Copies of the Official Cotton Standards of the United States have 
been sent to many of the county demonstration agents for exhibition 
in public places for the use of farmers and others in marketing cotton. 
Thereby an opportunity is extended to the farmer who has his cotton 
ginned to compare a sample of his lint with the Official Cotton Stand- 
ards, and in this way form some idea as to the grade of his cotton. 
With such information he can check offers made for his cotton against 
published quotations of larger markets and thus be in a position to 
determine whether a reasonable price is offered for his product. 

The producers in each community are urged to grow a single 
variety of good-quality cotton and to exercise care in picking and 
handling so that they may bring to market high-grade cotton. They 
also are advised to discontinue selling cotton m the seed and encour- 
age custom ginning so that they may have some knowledge of the 
value of their product and may sell cotton on its merits. 

PRICES OF LINT COTTON CALCULATED FROM CERTAIN SEED- COTTON 
PRICES AND CERTAIN LINT PERCENTAGES. 

(Based on ginning charge of $3.50 per bale, tare of 22 j)ounds per bale, trash content 
of 5 per cent and 500-pound gross weight bale.) 

Table II. — Lint prices per pound, assuming a cottonseed price of $20 per ton. 



Seed-cotton price per 100 pounds. 



Lint outturn.^ 




S3.00 


S3.25 


$3.50 


1(3.75 


J4.00 


$4.25 


$4.50 


54.75 


$5.00 


S3.25 


Per cent. 


Cents. 


Cents. 


Cents. 


Cents. 


Cents. 


Cents. 


Cents. 


Cents. 


Cents. 


Cents. 


27 


9.25 


10.17 


11. 10 


12.03 


12.93 


13.88 


14. 80 


15.73 


16.66 


17.58 


28 


8.98 


9.87 


10.76 


11.66 


12.55 


13. 44 


14. 34 


15.23 


16.12 


17.01 


29 


8.72 


9.59 


10.45 


11.31 


12. 17 


13.03 


13.90 


14.76 


15.62 


10.48 


30 


8.49 


9.32 


10. 16 


10.99 


11.82 


12.66 


13.49 


14.32 


15. 16 


15.99 


31 


8.27 


9.07 


9.88 


10. 69 


11.49 


12. ,30 


13.11 


13.91 


14.72 


15.53 


32 


8.06 


8.84 


9.63 


10.41 


11. 19 


11.97 


12.76 


13.53 


14.31 


15.09 


33 

34 


7.87 


8.62 


9.38 


10.14 


10. 90 


11.65 


12.41 


13.17 


13.93 


14.68 


7.69 


8.42 


9. 16 


9.89 


10. fa 


11.36 


12. 10 


12.83 


13.57 


14.30 


35 


7.51 


8.23 


8.94 


9. 66 


10. 37 


11. 09 


11.80 


12.51 


13.23 


13.94 



I Tile lint outturns slio™ in Tables II to VI include the actual lint outturn nlus an allowance for bacciuir 
and ties. ' " 



Table III. — lAnt prices per pound, assuming a cottonseed price of ^25 per ton. 











Seed-co( t on price per 100 pounds. 








Lint outturn. 






















$3.26 


$3.50 


$3.75 


$4.00 


$4.25 


$4.50 


$4.76 


$5.00 


$5.25 


$5.50 


Per cent. 


Cents, 


Cents. 


Cents. 


Cents. 


Cents. 


Cents. 


Cents. 


Cents. 


Cents. 


Cents. 


27 


9.53 


10.46 


11.39 


12.31 


13.24 


14. 16 


13.09 


16. 01 


16.94 


17. 87 




9.26 


10.16 


11.06 


11.94 


12.83 


13.73 


14.62 


15. 51 


16.41 


17.30 


29 


9.01 


9.87 


10.73 


11.59 


12.45 


13.32 


14. 18 


15.04 


15.90 


16.77 


30 


8.77 


9.60 


10.44 


11.27 


12.10 


12.94 


13. 77 


14.60 


15.44 


16.27 


31 


8.65 


9.35 


10.10 


10. 97 


11.77 


12.58 


13.39 


14. 19 


15.00 


15.80 


32 


8.34 


9.12 


9.90 


10.68 


11.47 


12.25 


13.03 


13.81 


14.59 


15.37 


33 


8.14 


8.90 


9.66 


10.42 


11.17 


11.93 


12. 69 


13.45 


14.20 


14.96 


34 


7.96 


8.70 


9.43 


10.17 


10. 90 


11. 64 


12.37 


13. 11 


13. 84 


14.58 


35 


7.79 


8.50 


9.22 


9.93 


10. 63 


11.36 


12.07 


12.79 


13. 50 


14.22 
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Table IV. — Lint prices per pound, assuming a cottonseed price' of fSO per ton. 



Mnt outturn. 


Seed-cotton price per 100 pounds. 


$3.50 


S;i. 75 


S4. 00 


S-1.25 


14.50 


$4. 75 


$3.00 


$5 25 


$3. 50 


S3. 73 


Per ce it. 


Cents. 


Cents. 


Cents. 


Cents. 


Cents. 


Cents. 


Cents. 


Cents. 


Cents. 


Cents. 


27 


9.82 


10.74 


11.67 


12.60 


13. 52 


14.45 


16. 37 


16.30 


17. 23 


18.15 


28 


9.56 


10.44 


11.33 


12.23 


13.12 


14.01 


14.90 


15. 80 


16.69 


17.68 


29 


9.29 


10.16 


11.01 


11.87 


12.74 


13. 60 


14.46 


15.32 


16.18 


17.05 


30 


9.06 


9.89 


10.72 


11.65 


12.39 


13.22 


14.05 


14.89 


16.72 


16.56 


31 


8.83 


9.63 


10.44 


11.25 


12.06 


12.86 


13. 66 


14. 47 


16.28 


16.08 


32 


8.62 


9.40 


10.18 


10.96 


11.74 


12.53 


13. 31 


14.09 


14.87 


15.65 


33 


8.42 


9.18 


9.93 


10. 69 


11.45 


12.21 


12. 97 


13.72 


14.48 


15.24 


34 


8.24 


8.97 


9. 71 


10.44 


11.18 


11.91 


12.65 


13.38 


14.12 


14.86 


35 


8.06 


8.78 


9.49 


10.21 


10.92 


11.64 


12.35 


13.06 


13.78 


14.49 



Table V. — Lint prices per pound, assuming a cottonseed price of ^35 per ton. 



Seed-cotton price per 100 pounds. 



ijinc ouiT.urn. 


$3.75 


$4.00 


$4.25 


$4.60 


$4.75 


$5.00 


$5. 25 


$5.50 


$3.75 


$6.00 


Per cent. 


Cents. 


Cents. 


Cents. 


Cents. 


Cents. 


Cents. 


Cents. 


Cents. 


Cents. 


Cents. ' 


37 


10. 10 


11.03 


11.96 


12.88 


13.81 


14. 73 


13.66 


16.69 


17.51 


18.44 


28 


9.83 


10.72 


11.62 


12.51 


13.40 


14.29 


1,3. 19 


16.08 


16.97 


17.87 


29 


9.57 


10. 43 


11.29 


12. 16 


13.02 


13.88 


14.74 


13.60 


16. 47 


17.33 


30 


9.3a 


10.17 


11.00 


11.83 


12. 67 


13. ,30 


14. ,33 


15. 17 


16.00 


16.83 


31 


9. 10 


9.91 


10.72 


11.52 


12.33 


13.14 


13.94 


14. 75 


15.56 


16.36 


32 


8.90 


9.68 


10.46 


11.24 


12.02 


12.80 


13.58 


14. 37 


15.15 


13.93 


33 


8.70 


9.45 


10.21 


10. 97 


11.73 


12. 48 


13.24 


14.00 


14.76 


15. 51 


34., .... 


8. 51 


9.23 


9.98 


10.72 


11.46 


12. 19 


12.92 


13.66 


14.39 


15. 13 


35.. 


8.34 


9.05 


9.77 


10.48 


11.20 


11.91 


12.63 


13,34 


14.05 


14.77 



T.-VBLE VI. — Lint prices per pound, assuming a cottonseed price (>f-fi40 per Ion. 



Seed-cotton price per 100 pounds. 



Lmt outturn. 


$3. 75 


$4.00 


$4.25 


$4. 50 


S4. 75 


$5.00 


.$5. 25 


$5. 50 


$5. 75 


$6.00 


Per cent. 


Cents. 


Cents. 


Cents. 


Cents. 


Cents. 


Cents. 


Cents. 


Cents. 


Cents. 


Cents. 


27 


9.46 


10.39 


11.31 


12. 24 


13. 17 


14.09 


15.02 


15. 94 


16.87 


17. 80 


28 


9. 22 


10.11 


11.01 


11.90 


12.79 


13.69 


14. 58 


15. 47 


16.36 


17.26 


29 


8.99 


9.85 


10. 71 


11.58 


12. 44 


13.30 


14. 16 


15.02 


15. 89 


16.75 


30.- 


8.78 


9. 61 


10.45 


11.28 


12.11 


12.95 


13.78 


14.61 


15.45 


16.28 


31 


8.38 


9.38 


10.19 


11.00 


11.80 


12. 61 


13.42 


14.22 


16.03 


15. 84 


32 


8.39 


9.18 


9.96 


10.74 


11.52 


12.30 


13.08 


13.86 


14.67 


15.42 


33 


8.22 


8.97 


9.73 


10.49 


11.23 


12.00 


12.76 


13. ,32 


14.28 


13.03 


34.... 


8.05 


8.79 


9.52 


10.26 


10.99 


11.73 


12.46 


13.20 


13.94 


14.67 


35 


7.90 


8.61 


9.33 


10.04 


10.76 


11.47 


12.19 


12.90 


13. 61 


14. 33 



WASHINGTO.N ; fiOVEKXMEXT I'UIKTI-NT; OfFICH : 1916 



